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THE GREAT WORK. 


Man has but one great work. It is to prepare himself for 
his future life. In comparison to this all others dwindle to 
a shadow. Nothing man does can live but a few years 
which does not unite to complete his fitness for his future 
life, yet is it not true that less thought is given to this work 
than to almost any other? 

When we look at the little child, as he comes from his 
Maker, when we see his embryo powers and passions, and 
see the germs of his future feelings and desires, yet see them 
all sinless and free from a stain, we feel it can not be that 
the same child will become the man of crime, with a heart 
black with guilt, and a mind ignorant and debased, yet fact 
holds up a thousand pictures of such examples. Do we look 
at them with wonder, or have we become so accustomed to 
beholding such great changes as to think little of them? 

Who has not asked the question, is this great deformity a 
necessity, is it the result of any law of the child’s nature? 
A voice answers in the negative. How then shall > it 
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be prevented? Certainly not by leaving the child alone 
during the forming years of his life. The passions of 
the child were given to him for good to himself and 
others, but when they grow to excess, either naturally or by 
indulgence, they become sin and may end in his ruin and 
others’ misery. It is the work of education to take the child 
with his mind and heart pure, and give him the training 
which will bring him to true manhood. The parents have 
the first and foundation work to do. ‘To them are entrusted 
a work which eternity only can measure. Next to these 
stand the teacher and to him are these thoughts presented. If 
by them any teacher’s mind takes nobler views of his werk 
which move him to act, and sustain him under his trials and 
disappointments, they are not in vain. 

The teacher can not dwell too long on the theme. It will 
grow as his thoughts remain upon it. Who can grasp the 
length and breadth of his work? Its boundary is eternity. 
His influence can change our dearest association. The 
joys or sorrows of future homes hang on his labors. Society 
is indebted to him if crime is lessened and harmony in- 
creased. Many a dying pillow is made soft by a life of 
good works and holy thoughts built on a. foundation laid 
near the commencement of life’s journey. Heaven is made 
more joyous as the fruits of his labors are garnered. All 
these results, yea more, may flow from his work. 

No aid will be more powerful in helping the conscientious 
teacher to a true conception of his work than the gems of 
thought given to us by the most reflecting and keenest minds. 
Meditate on this gem from the writings of Joseph Addison. 
It gives you, by a beautiful comparison, the delicate nature 
of your work. He says, “I consider a human soul without 
education like marble in the quarry, which shows none of its 
inherent beauties, until the skill of the polisher fetches out 
the colors, makes the surface shine, and discovers every orna- 
mental cloud, spot and vein, that runs through the body of it. 

Education, after the same manner, when it works upon a 
noble mind, draws out to view every latent virtue and perfec- 
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tion, which, without such helps, are never able to make their 
appearance. 

If my reader will give me leave to change the allusion so soon 
upon him, I shall make use of the same instance to illustrate 
the force of education which Aristotle has brought to explain 
his doctrine of substantial forms, when he tells us that a 
statue lies hid in a block of marble; and that the art of the 
statuary only clears away superfluous matter and removes 
the rubbish. The figure is in the stone and the sculptor 
only finds it. What sculpture is to the block of marble, ed- 
ucation is to the human soul. The philosopher, the saint, or 
the hero, the wise, the good, or the great man, very often lie 
hid or concealed in a plebeian, which a proper education 
might have disinterred and brought to light. Those who 
have had the advantages of a more liberal education, rise 
above one another by several different degrees of perfection. 
For, to return to our statue in the block of marble, we see it 
sometimes only begun to be chipped, sometimes rough hewn 
and but just sketched into a human figure; sometimes we 
see the man appearing distinctly in all his limbs and features; 
sometimes we find the figure wrought up to great elegance, 
but seldom meet with any to which the hand of a Phidias or a 
Praxitiles could not give several nice touches and finishings.” 

How many teachers endeavor to bring from the child’s 
mind, in its rough state, the beautiful and perfect statue, 
without any clear conception of what such a statue is, or 
should be. Can any other result follow such blind labors, 
but deformity, or utter rain? A stream can not rise above 
its fountain, neither can a teacher hope to present more per- 
fect specimens of his work to the eyes of others than have 
been clear to his own eye during the period he has been do- 
ing his work. We would say to every teacher—think, think 
long and maturely, accompaning your thought with careful 
reading and study, until your mind is aglow and the image 
before it is beautiful. 

In the following extract from the writings of Dr. Channing, 
the office of the teacher is magnified and theparent pointed 
to the fountain of true wealth for his child. He says, “ There 
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is no higher office than that of a teacher of youth; for there 
is nothing on earth so precious as the mind, soul, and charac- 
ter of a child. 

No office should be regarded with greater respect. The 
finest minds in the community should be encouraged to as- 
sume it. Parents should do all but impoverish themselves 
to induce such to become the guardians of their children. 
They should never have the least anxiety to accumulate 
property for their children, provided they can be placed under 
influences which will awaken their faculties, inspire them 
with higher principles, and fit them to bear a manly, useful, 
and honorable part in the world. No language can explain 
the folly of that economy, which, to leave a fortune to a child, 
starves his intellect and impoverishes his heart. 





HINTS FOR THE TIMES. 


(This article is from the pen of an excellent scholar and a good 
teacher. The writer may appear to be a conservative in education to 
many, yet the subject is well worthy of most careful thought. We 
are in danger of going to an extreme even in that which contains 
much good. Any system of instruction, either by the text-books used, or 
by the manner of imparting knowledge, which takes from the child or 
man the power of continued and patient thought upon a subject until 
it is mastered, is an irreparable injury. Teachers should watch any 
innovation which will produce this result.) N. C. B., Epiror. 


We are a labor-saving people. All things and everything, 
over which our fathers toiled and sweated, we work out with 
a speed and an ease which even the most aristocratic would 
hardly reckon labor. We travel further in two hours than 
they ina day. With our threshing machines and mowing 
machines we are making the flail and the scythe curiosities 
of the past. Our lightning presses throw off more sheets in 
an hour than a printer of old time could put through ina 
week. There were women sixty years ago—but any “lady 
operative” of to-day can spin or weave more in a week than 
a woman, when there were women, in a twelve month. Our 
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“sewing girls” rejoice, for the wail of the “Song of the Shirt” 
is lost in the rattle and clatter of the sewing machine. 

Not only in all sorts of handicraft work do we save labor, 
—but also in the work of the schoolmaster. 


“Tn other times,—’twas many years ago,— 
The scholar’s course was toilsome, rough and slow.” 


In our times we do better; the toil we get rid of,—the rough- 
ness we make smooth,—and the slow-paced plodding of our 
fathers in their school-going days we most marvelously out- 
strip. Books of every kind of learning made easy abound 
most abundantly. ‘I'he tough and knotty points, over which 
scholars of former times were called upon to beat their brains 
and do some hard thinking, have been explained, the explan- 
ations have been again explained, and these last explanations 
have been made plain still further, till at last but little learn- 
ing and no discipline, no training, no gymnastics for the 
mind, if we may be allowed the expression, is left. 

We have brought every kind of learning to the compre- 
hension of the suckling, and Philosophers in leading strings, 
one hand holding some “ Child’s Book” of Science, the other 
crammed with sweetmeats, meet us at every corner, turn 
whithersoever we may. Of the making of these “Child’s 
Books” by childish Professors there is no end,—by Profes- 
sors, that may, like the apostle, have become men, but have 
not also, like the apostle, put away childish things. 

But a new step in this direction, namely, towards a study- 
ing machine, has been taken. Learning having been made 
easy, next going to school must be made easy, and books of 
“Object Lessons” are now thrust forth as the last and best 
“improvement” in the matter of education. 

They that put forth the learning-made-easy books labored 
somewhat under the notion that study is a weariness to the 
flesh, and sought, by diluting and weakening the task set 
the learner, to lessen that weariness, not perceiving that, 
while they were getting rid of the toil of study, they were 
failing entirely to get the knowledge—the learning—the 
mental training—which are the rich results of laborious 
and faithful study. But they that put forth these books of 
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“Object Lessons” seem bent, not merely upon doing away 
with the wearisomeness of study, but also upon making 
study a pleasure, an amusement in itself. It is no new thing 
to give children sweetmeats in order that they may be will- 
ing to learn their lessons, but it is something new to reckon 
the sweetmeats the lessons, and when the child has munched 
his sugar-plums to let him go with praise for having so well 
done bis task. 

Of the effect upon our schools and upon scholarship in 
our country of the books which we have been describing, 
while much may be said, it is fortunate that much need not 
not be said. 

The books and the teachers that would save labor on the 
part of the learner, would do for the mind of the learner 
what a course of nursing would do for an infant that would 
rapidly make the infant grow to the size of a man with all 
the weakness and flabbiness of muscle of an infant still. 

“The gods sell everything for labor,” said the Greek of 
old, thus recognizing a great, good, and most wise law of the 
Creator, namely, the law of labor, if we may so call it; and 
a system of education which does not lay upon the child the 
necessity of labor—of steady, persevering labor—of both 
body and mind, that does not teach the value and worth of 
labor, and the priceless gains df labor, is a system begun and 
carried on in an ignorance utterly without excuse, and most 
deplorable in its results. 

A child that is not taught to labor earnestly and persever- 
ingly with body and mind, with hand and head, is taught 
something worse than nothing. 

The error of fhe makers of the books of the first class, the 
learning-made-easy books, is that they suppose they teach 
others to think by doing all the thinking for them. Of the 
books of “Object Lessons” the error is that they make what 
is mostly an agreeable amusement, take the place of study 
and labor. ‘I'hey carry to the schvol-room the atmosphere of 
the nursery. “Object Lessons” are easy to get up; anybody 
of the smallest measure of ingenuity can bring them forward 
without end. I take my knife from my pocket—its handle 
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is of ivory—now here is a most fertile text. ‘Thereupon, I 
can talk many an hour, or half hour. Ican tell all about 
elephants—the countries where they are found—how they 
are hunted, and by whom and what kind of people—how 
the tusks get to the sea-side—how they are brought over in 
ships—how the the ivory is manufactured—to what uses it 
is put, and so on, to infinity almost,—but to what good ? 
The frame of my knife handle is of brass—the tips or ends 
of German silver—the blades of steel; now hours of talk 
can be got out of so many subjects,—but to what good? 

By such amusement, it is true, and especially if there is 
a plenty of pictures at’ hand, an idle scholar may be made 
for a while to forget his laziness, a mischievous scholar his 
fun, a malicious or willful scholar his evilmindedness,—but 
what.else? There is one thing else, no scholar having been 
fretted by being expected or required to do some work in the 
way of studying, no complaints of too hard lessons are car- 
ried home, no anxious or over-tender parents are disquieted, 
no honorable board of education is annoyed, and so school 
and scholars, teacher and taught, go smoothly on—to noth- 
ing. 

Now on the other hand, the school-room ought to be made 
a place of work—of hard work, and of faithful and diligent 
labor. Nothing else is education, nothing else will give the 
scholar mental training and teach him how to use his mind. 

The school-room ought to be remembered, not only as a 
scene of work, of diligent application to the set task, but 
also of joyous conquest and well earned triumphs and mas- 
tery over hard lessons. We all know, from our own experi- 
ence, that the schools we remember with most pleasure, and 
those we enjoyed the most, are those where we worked the 
hardest, and, of course, made the most advance in our learn- 
ing. The task, the lesson, was difficult, the hours of work 
long and severe, but how rich the triumph of the recitation 
room, how glorious the well-earned and well-enjoyed relaxa- 
tion of the tri-weekly half holidays. 
Every thing and any thing that tends to make the school- 
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room other than this ought to be shunned, because it belittles 
learning and weakens the intellect of the learner. 

Nor are we specially to aim at making the school-room 
“pleasant.” Leta good school be kept in any room,—we 
mean a schoo] where work is done and learning acquired,— 
and it will speedily become “pleasant” enough, but not 
“pleasant,” nor ought it to be, to the idle, the mischievous, 
the willful and the malicious. 

On another account we have little pleasure in seeing these 
books of “Object Lessons.” They give more proof, if more 
proof were needed, of the downward tendency of education 
in our country. Already we are making far too much of the so 
called Physical Sciencies in the work of Education. We 
must not be understood as underrating these branches of 
learning. They are of value almost measureless, in their 
places. But their place is not in elementary education. For 
there is in them little or no mental training, no gymnastics 
for the mind. They draw us down to grovel among pebbles 
and shells, among worms and bugs, among weeds and dirt; 
among all things gross, fleshly and earthy. They put matter 
before mind. They undermine faith, without which there 
is no life for the soul, by making more of things which are 
handled and felt, than of things that are seen only by the 
mind’s eye. 

There are no lessons of practical or useful wisdom to be 
got from these sciences. Solomon’s knowledge of every 
plant, from the hyssop to the cedar, might have made him a 
skillful dealer in simples, or a safe retailer of botanic medi- 
cines, but would hardly have made him anything else. 

Many publishers of books, and some makers of books, in 
their prefaces or advertisements, are wont to put forth an 
array of names of such as have originated or in some way 
commended what their book contains. The more outlandish 
and jaw breaking the name, the more weighty this kind of 
argument is thought to be. The makers of the books of 
“Object Lessons” before us, have not failed to avail them- 
selves of this means of recommending their wares—their © 
books, we mean. But they have entirely and most unpar- 
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donably and inexcusably overlooked one famous practical 
teacher in the Object Lesson line, for whose name we de- 
mand a conspicuous place in the preface of the next edition. 

It will be seen from the extract with which we close, that 
Mr.: Wackford Squeers, of Dotheboys Hall, near Greta 
Bridge, Yorkshire, England, was, undeniably, a practical 
teacher, teaching things not words. 

“¢This is the first class in English spelling and philosophy, 
Nickelby,’ said Squeers, beckoning Nicholas to stand beside 
him. ‘ We'll get up a Latin one and hand that over to you. 
Now then, where’s the first boy?’ 

“* Please Sir, he’s cleaning the back parlor window,’ said 
the temporary head of the philosophic class. 

“*So he is to be sure,’ rejoined Squeers. ‘We go upon 
the practical mode of teaching, Nickelby. C-l-e-a-n clean, 
—verb, active,—to make bright, to scour. W-i-n win d-e-r 
der winder,—a casement. When the boy knows this out of 
the book, he goes and does it. It’s just the same principle 
as the use of the globes. Where’s the second boy?’ 

“¢Please Sir, he’s weeding the garden,’ replied a small 
voice. 

“« To be sure,’ said Squeers, by no means disconcerted, ‘ So 
he is. b-o-t bot t-i-n tin bottin n-e-y ney bottinney,—noun, 
substantive-—a knowledge of plants. When he has learned 
that bottinney means a knowledge of plants, he goes and 
knows ’em.’ 

“<'That’s our system, Nickleby; what do you think of it?’” 





“THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD.” 


Tuis phrase is often quoted, and in connection with the 
thoughts in which it was first used, has a rich and impressive 
meaning. They are the words of Lord Brougham whose 
large and generous labors in the cause of education, have made 
him greatly beloved by the English people. His eloquence 
moved the hearts of the members of Parliament and the no- 
bility, causing them to take larger and truer views of education, 
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prompting them to efforts which greatly elevated the masses 
of the English people, and giving thereby a true foundation 
for national prosperity. In a speech on the promotion of 
Wellington to the Premiership, after the death of Canning, 
Brougham said:—* Field Marshall, the Duke of Wellington, 
may take the army, he may take the navy, he may take the 
great seal, he may take the mitre. I make him a present of 
them all. Let him come on with his whole force, sword in 
hand, against the constitution, and the English people will, 
not only beat him back, but laugh at his assaults. 1n other 
times the country may have heard with dismay that ‘the 
soldier was abroad.’ It will not be so now. Let the soldier 
be abroad if he will; he can do nothing in this age. ‘There 
is another personage abroad, a personage less imposing, in 

‘the eyes of some, perhaps, insignificant. The schoolmaster 
is abroad; and I trust to him, armed with his primer, against 
the soldier in full military array.” 

In a struggle like the one in which our country is engaged, 
where military generals with their merits and success are the 
theme of every true lover of his country, the comparison of 
the schoolmaster with the greatest of English generals is 
impressive; especially when we consider the mature judg- 
ment of the speaker. It should lead every teacher to a lively 
sense of his responsibility. His work may appear compara- 
tively insignificant, almost barren of results, confined to nar- 
row limits, and little appreciated; yet, could he look forward 
for years, and see the ratio of increase flowing from his efforts, 
could he see the happy homes, the true citizen at the ballot- 
box, the patriotic soldier and the true christian, all, in part. at 
least, the fruits of his toil, would he not exclaim, it is enough; 
my reward is great! 

Had an army of true teachers, but a fraction of the thou- 
sands of soldiers now in the field to protect this noble Union 
of States, been sent, in past years, through the South armed 
with the true weapons of intellectual and moral culture and 
warfare, we should not, we have reason to believe, been 
shocked by this heart-rending rebellion. 

Compare the expense of such an army with those now in 
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the field. How cheap their implements of warfare, yet how 
eflective! No mangled bodies, no death struggles, no bleed- 
ing hearts mark their path, but joy rings his merry laugh 
from every hillside, and the pillars of state are made strong, 
and the Union secure. The past is beyond our reach. The 
war is upon us. The Union must be preserved and rebellion 
forever crushed. We must fight like true men for the right 
until it prevails. 

_ We rejoice at success and long for the end. Let every 
man be true at his post; yet let us remember, fellow teacher, 
that the future is ours. Armies may crush rebellion, yet 
armies can not make a true Union, armies can not make a 
stable government, armies can not fit men to be kings at the 
ballot box; this is the work of moral and mental culture. 
Who has a greater work than the true teacher? On whom — 
rests a greater responsibility? In the hour of battle one of 
England’s bravest naval commanders gave this for the battle 
cry of his men, “ England expects every man to do his duty.” 
It was enough, every man was nerved by it for the conquest, 
and in response to duty, victory crowned the battle. The 
great battle for a perfectly enlightened Union has just com- 
menced. It will be long, it must be certain in its results, but 
they are to be reached by the educator; and may we not 
hear our war cry, United States expects every teacher to do 
his duty! Let us take it, striving to get full views of duty, 
to know our work, and then to labor faithfully, day after day, 
leaving the results to the future, and to God, who will not 
allow a single seed of truth to be lost, or a single noble effort 
to fail. To garner the fruits growing from the seeds one has 
sown is pleasant, perhaps joyous, yet, too often, accompany- 
ing the harvest, is self-pride or vanity, which destroys all the 
elevating and purifying influences which should come to the 
heart. ‘To sow, and to feel that the maturing and increase 
are in the hands of Him who is able and willing to bring the 
fruit to perfection in its season, and who will fulfill his prom- 
ise, lifts the heart up from the arm of flesh to God, and gives 
to every true and noble worker in this great field a richer re- 
ward than present fruit. Oh teacher, be faithful, be true, 
look up and toil on until death takes thee to thy reward. 
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BRIGHT DAYS. 


A PLeasanT sunshine, blooming flowers, singing birds and 
happy faces, all help to make a bright day. But with these, 
the teacher must find a corresponding harmony in the school 
room, or the brightness of the outer world fails to give pleas- 
ure. A teacher’s bright day is one, in which he passes to the 
scene of his labors, with an earnest, trusting spirit, delighting 
in the responsible work in which he is to engage. At the 
time appointed for the opening of school, all of his pupils are 
in their seats. During the devotional exercises a solemn 
stillness rests upon every scholar, and each appears to realize 
the necessity of the presence of a Higher Power to enable 
him rightly to discharge the duties of the day. After these, 
study commences without buzzing of lips, and with that 
earnestness and attention, which enables nearly all, to learn 
thoroughly and recite correctly; while those generally dull, 
and whose blunders form the clouds, which overshadow each 
recitation, appear to have their perceptive faculties quicken- 
ed, and understand with a readiness which is a pleasing con- 
trast with other days. It is when such a state of feeling as 
has been described, has exhibited itself in all the exercises 
of the school room, that it is indeed and in truth a bright 
day! The general tenor of the school has been such that 
small trials are not remembered, and the day is reviewed and 
the morrow anticipated with pleasure. But the bright days 
pass so quickly they are soon forgotten, while one dark day 
in school, so depresses the spirits of the teacher, it is long ere 
he escapes from its influence. Yet as in the natural world 
there are more days of sunshine than of storm, so it is in his 
experience. What a small act is often the means of promo- 
ting his happiness! A few flowers from a rude boy, whom 
he often thought had no love for the beautiful or good; a 
kind note expressing gratitude for the progress of a child ; 
the sight of an impulsive pupil striving against temptation; 
all these, though they may appear trivial to others, cheer and 
encourage the teacher’s heart. But the faithful instructor 
will find opportunities constantly occurring, where he may 
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scatter blessings. Though the majority of his pupils have 
good homes and friends to encourage them, there are those 
who seldom listen to words of kindness, and whose situation 
is so unpleasant, that they find little enjoyment outside the 
school room. Many bright days can he make for such un- 
fortunate children! And to others confined with sickness, 
in the homes of poverty, he may go with a cheerful face and 
kind words of inquiry, which will make the lonely one happy, 
and some cheerless home bright with his presence. But 
days of darkness come to all and the teacher is not exempt 
from the share of trial usually allotted to mortals. Days will 
come when the demon of Disorder seems struggling to pre- 
vail, and an undefinable something is everywhere present in 
the school room creating restlessness and confusion. The 
teacher may strive to tighten the reins of government by 
scolding and punishing; but as he is breathing the same 
atmosphere as his pupils, his excited and irritable manner 
often creates a spirit of resistance, instead of restoring peace 
and quietness. Such days require earnest effort and calm 
self possession on the part of the teacher. Lessons instead 
of being lengthened should be shortened, and while the in- 
structor insists upon the task assigned being thoroughly 
learned, he should strive with illustration and anecdote, to 
make the recitation interesting, thus leading the pupils to for- 
get themselves and creating a cheerful spirit. Music, judi- 
ciously used, will often have a charming effect in destroying the 
nervous irritation, and wooing the teacher’s best friend, good 
order, back to the school room. A good song, with appro- 
priate words, has often brought sunshine to many a clouded 
brow, and happiness to many an aching heart. A very apt 
illustration of the power of music, to work mighty results in 
those moments, when all other things fail, was presented in 
the evacuation of the camp at and near the White House at 
Richmond. By dark, on Friday, June 27th, the excitement 
attending the removal had so increased, as to create great 
danger of a panic, which would seriously embarrass the load- 
ing of the vessels. Lieutenant-Colonel Butler, of the ninety- 
third New York regiment, ordered his band to march around 
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the camp playing patriotic airs, and the popular music of the 
day. Its effect was magical. The whole camp was tran- 
quilized, order restored, and the work went forward without 
delay. The sagacity of this commander, and its results, 
show the teacher where lies a most powerful weapon with 
which to strike the fiend of Disorder a death blow; yet he 
can not expect in any manner to banish every cloud, and 
there will be days when he leaves the school room dissatis- 
fied with himself and the progress of his pupils. It is well 
then to remember that these trials which are to form a part 
of his education in this world, will prepare him, if rightly im- 
proved, to pass the examination to enter the school where 
the Great Teacher “is the Light thereof,” and there are no 
more dark days. N.S. Y. 





THE NORMAL SCHOOL AT WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Tue writer of this article recently had the pleasure, and it 
was one of no ordinary kind, of witnessing a part of the an- 
nual examinations of the Normal School, at Westfield, Mass. 
He is free to say that, as a whole, they came as near to his 
ideal of what such exercises should be, as any he ever wit- 
nessed. ‘The excellencies were so many and various, that it 
would not be easy to speak of them all in detail; some few 
of them only will be noticed. 

One thing of special interest to us was the attention of the 
entire class during recitation. Every member of the class 
seemed as much concerned and engrossed in the point under 
consideration as the pupil to whom its explanation had been 
particularly assigned. The attention was so perfect that 
when the recitation of one pupil was interrupted by the 
teacher, as was often done, and another named to resume it, 
it was done at once, without the loss of a moment. It is 
doubiless the case, that such interruption, on the part of the 
teacher, is one of the means by which the attention is secured, 
And as contributing to the same result it may be said in this 
connection, that, with the exception of some few, to whom 
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special work was assigned, the entire class were actually en- 
gaged upon the point under discussion. Whatever figures 
were put upon the board by the pupil reciting, were also 
made by each member of the class; so that twenty or thirty 
pupils would be engaged upon one and the same operation. 

The rapidity with which every thing was done was also 
worthy of notice. No time was lost between the brief ques- 
tion and the answer that followed The pupil was ready 
and prompt, both in word and act. A figure was dashed 
upon the board so quickly that the eye could scarcely 
follow the movement. ‘The question might arise whether 
indeed correctness of outline were not sacrificed to this rail- 
road speed. There is a loss in this respect, we are sure: but 
it may well be doubted whether the gain does not greatly 
overbalance the loss. The saving is not one of time alone; 
though this is of course, of the first importance. Listless- 
ness, the bane of the school-room, would be banished by such 
rapid movements. The naturally indolent and slow would 
be compelled to quicken his pace, and keep step with the 
rest to prevent his being ran down and run over. The mind 
of the pupil would be roused and stimulated and tasked by 
being hurried along thus for the hour at double quick. And 
pupils like it; in fact God gave us our faculties to be used, 
and so constituted us that we find pleasure in their use; and 
we can well believe that the members of the Normal School 
at Westfield will, in after years, recall with pleasure the 
quickening and exhilarating exercises of the recitation room, 
such as those we witnessed. 

Great attention had evidently been paid both by teacher 
and pupil éo the art of making good recitations. The answer 
to a question was, for the most part, full and pertinent. 
The aim seemed to be to make each statement of the pupil 
a complete sentence of itself. This practice,so much insist- 
ed on by some teachers, may be carried too far, we think; 
but evidence that this is the case at Westfield was not 
afforded us. 

Another commendable feature of the examination was the 
fact that pupils spoke so loud as easily to be heard by their 
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friends who were present. This, under any circumstances, 
would be deserving of praise; but it becomes especially so 
in view of the difficulty often experienced in hearing such 
exercises. 

In closing this article we can not forbear saying that to 
any person engaged in the responsible work of teaching, a 
‘visit to the Normal School at Westfield must be one both of 
interest and profit. The old maxim of, Discimus docendo, 
we learn by teaching, conveys a most important truth; but it 
is equally true that we learn by seeing others teach. ‘This is 
especially the case when those whom we see teaching are 
highly accomplished and successful teachers. Massachusetts 
may well be proud of her Normal Schools if that at West- 
field is a samplesof the rest. 





TOO MUCH REQUIRED. 


Tue question of right and wrong in morals is often one 
merely of degree. On the one hand, there is the danger of 
too little ; and on the other, the equal or greater one of too 
much. Whatis thus true in the province of morals, is equally 
true in that of education; especially in respect to the amount 
of labor required of the pupil. It is a common mistake, we 
think, of teachers at the present day to require too much. 

This may be done indirectly, by assuming that facts and 
principles long familiar to the teacher are equally so to his 
pupils, and thus in effect requiring too much of previous 
knowledge. Any teacher who will test the proficiency of his 
pupils by searching questions, will soon find that he has 
made mistakes of this sort. 

But a more common error is that of assigning lessons too 
long, or too difficult to be thoroughly mastered. This prac- 
tice is none the less injurious that it springs from a laudable 
desire on the part of the teacher to do the most he can for his 
pupils. He should remember that he will do the most for 
them by not attempting too much. Instead then of begin- 
ning the term with the foregone conclusion that a certain 
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amount of ground must be traveled over during the term, let 
the purpose be formed, and steadily adhered to, that what- 
ever is done, shall be done intelligently and thoroughly—that 
difficulties that fairly lie within the compass of the lesson 
shall be explained and illustrated until they are understood 
by all in the class ; and let this be done habitually. So far 
as the point under consideration is involved, the secret of 
successful teaching lies in this: the thorough mastery of every 
lesson given to the class, followed by frequent and searching 
reviews. The old maxim, directing the Roman pupil how to 
use books, of, “much not many,” is as good for both pupils 
and teachers of the present day as for those to whom it was 
first given. 





EXTRACTS. 


“ No great nation can allow itself to be killed without de- 
fending itself. 

“Let the South take care! to have against it both right 
and might is twice as much as is needed to be beaten.— 
Gasparin. 

“ Principles are rained in blood.” 

“ The first French Revolution was the last great awaken- 
ing of the European intellect: as every other such awaken- 


ing it was followed by wars. 
* For all the past of time reveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder-peals, 
Wherever Thought hath wedded Fact.’” 


“Tt would almost appear to be an inseparable characteris- 
tic of the mode in which mankind is educated, that truth 
after truth is lodged in the general mind in an extreme and 
one-sided form.”— Bague. 





Orrice or SupERINTENDENT OF Common ScuHoo.s, 
New Britain, Aug. 10th, 1862. 
Tue following amendments were made to the school law 
at the last session of the General Assembly. The first rela- 
Vou. IX. 17 
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ting to school taxes settles a question which has caused con- 
siderable dispute in some parts of the state. It requires 
varicus branches of business to be taxed in the district where 
the business is carried on, whether the individuals reside in 
the same district or not. 

The second amendment relates to rate bills, and is suffi- 
ciently explicit to be understood. It is the only provision of 
the law which applies to the payment of tuition by those 
attending school. 

DAVID N. CAMP, Superintendent. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


An Act in addition to and in alteration of “an Act concerning Edu- 
cation.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened : 


Sec. 1. Whenever any school district shall impose a tax, the inter- 
est of all manufacturing, mechanical and mercantile business, now by 
law subject to taxation, whether carried on by corporations, copart- 
nerships or individuals, except so far as the same may consist of real 
estate situated out of the district, shall be taxed in the school district 
where said business is located or carried on, whether the owner or 
owners reside therein or not, and said property shall not be taxed in 
any other school district. 

Sec. 2. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are here- 
by repealed. 

Approved, July 1st, 1862. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
An Act in alteration of “an Act concerning Education.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened: 


Sec. 1. Thai in all cases where any school district have chosen a 
committee, clerk, treasurer, or collector, in any other manner than 
that prescribed by law, and others have not been legally appointed in 
their stead, and when any clerk of any school district may not have 
been sworn, the official acts of such officers shall not therefor be 
deemed or held to be invalid. 

Sec. 2. That where a copy of the notice for a school district meet- 
ing may not have been left with the clerk, or a part of the committee 
may have neglected to sign such notice, or the same may have been 
informal, the doings of such meetings heretofore held shall not there- 
for be deemed or held to be invalid. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect from and after the day of its pas- 
sage; provided, it shall not affect any suit now pending. 

Approved, July 2d, 1862. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


An Act in alteration of an act entitled “an Act in addition to and in 
alteration of an act concerning Education.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened : 


Sec. 1. Any school district, in lawful meeting, may fix or authorize 
its district committee to fix, a rate of tuition to be paid by the persons 
attending school, or by their parents, guardians, or employers, towards 
the expenses of instruction, fuel, books, or other expenses, over and 
above the money received from the town or state appropriations ; and 
the selectmen and board of visitors, as a board, shall, on application of 
the district committee, exempt therefrom all persons whom they con- 
sider unable to pay the same: and the selectmen shall draw an order 
on the treasurer of the town in which such district is located in favor 
of such district for the amount of such abatements. 

Sec. 2. The rate of tuition fixed as aforesaid shall not exceed six 
dollars per scholar for each school year, or a proportionate sum for 
each term of schooling or part of a year, except in districts where dif- 
ferent grades of common schools are established, where the rate for 
the higher grades shall not exceed twelve dollars per scholar for each 
school year. 

Sec. 3. Such rate of tuition may be fixed by a district at any time 
during the school year, or within three weeks after the close thereof, 
and shall be assessed on all the persons who may attend or have 
attended the school of such district during said year, or upon their 
parents, guardians, or employers; and for any person attending school 
during any part of aterm, the whole tuition fee for said term shall be 
paid, except in case of absence from school on account of sickness, 
death, removal from the district, or other good reason, when the dis- 
trict committee may make a reasonable deduction from the sum to be 
paid for such person; but in no case shall any deduction be made for 
any absence except for a continuous absence of not less than four 
weeks. 

Sec. 4. Whenever a rate of tuition has been fixed by any school 
district in accordance with the provisions of this act, the rate bill or 
assessment of such tuition shall be made out and signed by the dis- 
trict committee, and may be delivered to the collector of the district, 
or if there be no district collector, then to either constable of the town; 
and said collector or constable shall have the same power in the col- 
lection of the same, as is possessed by collectors of town taxes; and 
such constable shall be allowed the same fees for collecting as are 
allowed the collectors of state taxes. 

Sec. 5. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith, are hereby 
repealed; and nothing in this act shall affect any suit now pending, 
or the collection of any rate bill, or assessment of tuition, heretofore 
legally made. 


Approved, July 9th, 1862. 
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State Normal School. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
An Act in addition to “an Act concerning Education.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened: 


That in all cases where any school district in this state shall have 
neglected to elect either or any of the annual officers for such district, 
in conformity with the provisions of the fifteenth section of the third 
chapter of the act passed May Session, 1856, entitled “an Act in 
addition to and in alteration of ‘an Act concerning Education,” the 
proceedings of such district, in electing such officers in a mode differ- 
ent from that prescribed in said act, and the neglect of the clerk of 
any school district to take the oath prescribed by law before entering 
upon the duties of his office, or making up his record, shall not for 
such reason invalidate the acts and doings of any such district, but the 
same shall be and hereby are confirmed and made valid. 

Approved, July 10th, 1862. 





Resident Editor's Department. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Tue Thirteenth Anniversary of this institution occured 
on the 23d of July. The annual examination of the school 
took place on the 21st and 22d, and the several exercises 
were highly creditable to teachers and pupils. The teaching 
exercises by members of the graduating class were very 
satisfactory and interesting. 

On the evening of Sunday the 20th, the Rev. F. T. Rus- 
sell preached to the graduating class from the words, ‘“* What 
think ye of Christ?” On Monday evening Prof. Buckham 
gave anaddress. ‘This was well written and sound, abound- 
ing in good counsel. On Tuesday evening an oration and 
poem were given before the literary societies. The former 
was by the Hon. Francis Gillette, of Hartford, and was a 
performance of marked ability. ‘The poem by the Rev. Mr. 
Jobnson of Naugatuck, was far more appropriate and ac- 
ceptable than usual on similar occasions, 
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The exercises of the graduating class were highly merito- 
rious, and gave decisive proof of ability on the part of the 
several members of the class. The following order of exer- 
cises was observed on the occasion :— 


1. Introductory Prayer. 
2. CHorus; “Joy! Joy! Freedom to day!” Benedict, 
Joy! joy! Freedom to-day! Care! care! drive it away! 
Youth, health and vigor our senses o’erpower ; 
- Trouble! count it for nought! Banish, banish the thought! 
Pleasure and mirth shall rule o’er this hour. 
Nature, all her glory showing, 
Azure skies and balmy air, 
Equal smiles on all bestowing, 
Bids each heart her bounty share. 


8. American Education. Israet F. Loomis, Westchester. 
4. Bible Burials. Lucy A. Tracy, New Britain. 
5. Connecticut. Carrier E. Day, Westchester. 
6. Manliness of Character. Swira S. Ventres, Haddam. 
7. Sone anp Coorvus; Anthem of Liberty. Willis. 


Anthem of Liberty, solemn and grand, 
Wake in thy loftiness, sweep thro’ the land, 
Light in each breast anew patriot fires, 
Pledge the old flag again, flag of our sires. 
Fling all thy folds abroad, banner of light, 
Wave, wave forever, flag of our might ! 
God for our banner, Freedom and Right! 
Spirit of Unity, potent, divine, 
Come in thy kindliness, all hearts entwine ; 
Prove to our enemies, ever a rock, 
And to each traitor scheme, ruinous shock, 
Wake the old banner word, shout it amain, 
Union forever, once and again! 
Union forever! God it maintain. 


Shade of our forefathers! pass thro’ the land, 
Clethed in full majesty, terrible, grand ; 
Fright from their lurking place treason and wrong, 
Wake the old loyalty, earnest and strong, 
This for our panoply, what can befall, 

Steadfast and loyal, naught can appall, 

Thus to be loyal, God help us all. 


Come, kindly Trinity, noblest and best, 

Faith, hope and Charity, rule in each breast ; 

Faith in our Fatherland, Hope in our Lord, 

Charity still to all, blindly who’ve erred, 

God save the Government, long it defend, 
Thine is the Kingdom, Father and Friend, 
Thine be the glory, world without end. 

Amen, Amen. 
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17. 
18. 


State: Normal School. 


The Influence of Scholars. *Huser Crars, Portland. 
Sobieski. Lyp1a A. Staats, Norwalk. 
Hugh Miller. Cuares F. Hort, New Britain. 
Enthusiasm. Atice Norton, Berlin. 
Semi-Cuorus; Spring. J. W. Kalliwoda. 
Each whisper of the willow, each murmur of the pine, 

Each ripple of the billow, in joyful concert join. 

The happy birds with anthems, each grove and forest cheer, 
From hill to dale repeating—the welcome spring is here. 

Now thro’ the dimpled water, the shallop hies along, 

And thro’ the woodland, echoes the maiden’s cheerful song, 
Each living thing rejoices, in Him who made the spring, 

We'll shout with swelling voices, and cheerful praises sing. 


. Our Common Schools. Simeon H. Jennin@s, Easton. 
. The Secrets of the Teacher’s Power. ELLen E. WELLES, 


Wethersfield. 


. The Lesson of the Times with respect to Education, with the 


Valedictory. Asa K. Burrs, Westminster. 


SINGING ; America. 
. My Country! ’tis of thee 3. Let music swell the breeze, 
Sweet land of liberty, And ring from all the trees, 
Of thee I sing; Sweet Freedom’s song; 
Land where my fathers died, Let mortal tongues awake, 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride, Let all that breathe partake, 
From every mountain side, Let rocks their silence break, 
Let Freedom ring. The sound prolong. 
. My native country, thee— 4. Our Father’s God, to Thee, 
Land of the noble, free— Author of Liberty, 
Thy name I love; To thee we sing. 
I love thy rocks and rills, Long may our land be bright, 


Thy woods and templed hills, With Freedom’s holy light; 
My heart with rapture thrills, Protect us by thy might, 


Like that above. Great God, our King. 
Presentation of Diplomas. 
Parting Hymn. By Israex F. Loomis. 


1. School day scenes and fancies o’er, 

Like a dream have passed away ; 

Life the earnest lies before us, 
Pointing to a nobler fray. 

Classmates ! we will meet in gladness 
When we think upon the past ; 

Can we feel with aught but sadness, 
That this meeting is our last. 


2. No! while hope is ever lending, 
Radiance to the brow of fate, 








* Excused by request. 
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Saddened memory still is bending 
O’er the heart with joy elate. 
Warmer now is every feeling, 
Toward those friends who share our lot, 
While swift time is onward stealing, 
Soon to loose the cherished knot. 
8. Onward, till our toil is ended 
For the cause of Truth and Right! 
Till our upward path is blended 
Into everlasting light. 
Now the outward bonds are broken, 
Now we part—and is it well? 
Rest—there’s yet one word unspoken, 
Classmates—teachers—all farewell ! 
19. Benediction. 


The Diploma of the institution was then given to each of the fol- 
lowing by Hon. F. Gillette, who made a very appropriate address to 
the graduating class. 


LADIES. 
Carrie E. Day, ° ° ° ° Westchester. 
Atice Norton, . ° . “ - Berlin. 
Lypi« A. Staats, ‘ é . ° Norwalk. 
Lucy A. Tracy, . ‘ ° rat - New Britain. 
ELLen E. WELLES, . ° ° . Wethersfield. 

GENTLEMEN. 

Asa K. Burts, . ° ‘ A - Westminster. 
Huser Ciark, . . ° . Portland. 
Cuarces F. Hott, ° ° ° - New Britain. 
Simeon H. JENNINGS, . ° ° ° Easton. 
IsraEt F. Loomis, ‘ “as - Westchester. 
SmirH S. VENTRES, . Haddam. 


The singing was under the Sante of Prof. Thompson, and, like 
all the exercises, gave very great and general satisfaction to a large 
audience. 


WAR’S COMPENSATIONS. 


(The following eloquent extract is from the address given by the 
Hon. Francis Gillette, before the Literary Societies of the State Nor- 
mal School.) 

In glancing at the compensations which are to come from 
this war, it would be a great oversight, should I omit to 
notice the education and discipline which it must give the 
nation. “ Crosses are ladders which lead upward,” says the 
proverb, And again, “ Adversity is a stern, but thorough 
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teacher.” ‘These truths are no less true of nations than of 
individuals, Virtue, activity, honor, manliness, achieve- 
ment, are nursed into grandeur by trials, hardships, strug- 
gles, and conflicts. Power is born of adversity, just as 
sparks are of the flinty rock when struck by the iron hoof 
of the courser galloping over the hills. 

It is said of many men who went from England to the 
Crimean War, and stood face to face with the horrid front 
of battle, and saw “death shots falling thick and fast” 
around them, and felt the earth shake from the terrific thun- 
der of battle, that, although they went out as gay, thought- 
less, vain, aimless men, they returned sobered, wiser, earnest, 
energetic men, and took rank among the builders of society. 
Thus nations are often developed and vitalized anew. Jus- 
tice, self-denial, and heroism are qualities which make a 
people truly great, and these qualities are strengthened by 
war. While the sword is a fearful lancet which sometimes 
bleeds a nation to death, it oftener cures than kills, by exter- 
minating fatal maladies, and quickening the languid pulses 
with the thrill of a new and better life, such as Lazarus 
must have felt when awaking in his tomb, and triumphing 
over its corruptions. Thought, activity, courage, generosity, 
and self-denial are stimulated, magnanimity is fostered and 
faith winged. All persons, not only men, but women, and 
little children even find enough to think of, to do, and to 
pray for, beyond themselves. The orbit of their existence 
no longer contracted within their own narrow spheres, is 
suddenly expanded to embrace country, with all its precious 
freight of interests, hopes and memories at stake. 

How many thousands of lazy, lounging men, who were 
living with no aspirations or purposes higher than them- 
selves have been thrilled by the trumpet of war, and started 
up from their voluptuous dreams into heroes, their pulses, 
for the first time, leaping with the inspiration of a generous 
emotion, and the luxury of a resolute purpose! . How many 
thousands of young men have exchanged the fopperies and 
frivolities of fashionable life for the camp; the club-room, 
the race-course, the gaming-table, and all the irksome lassi- 
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tude of dissipation and vice, for the excitement and thrill of 
heroic adventures! How many thoussnds of other young 
men have forsaken father, mother, wife, children, fireside, 
fortune, all, at their country’s call—some, before the wreath 
had faded on the flushed brow of the beautiful bride, and 
others, bending over the cradle of the first-born, and brush- 
ing with hot kisses from the fresh cheek of the unconscious 
little sleeper there, the tears that fell upon it in the agonizing 
moments of the last farewell? How many fathers have 
brought their willing boys to their country’s altar, and hear- 
ing no heavenly voice, bidding them to spare, have laid 
them thereon to bleed and die! How many mothers stand, 
weeping around the sepulchres in which were laid the 
bodies of their slain sons! How many crosses has this cruel 
war erected all over our country, which must prove such 
ladders as the dreaming patriarch saw, with angels ascend- 
ing and descending on errands of consolation to trusting 
war-stricken souls, and of salvation, we would fain believe, 
to the country! What wrestlings of soul, what self-sacrifi- 
ces, what crucifixions of human baseness do these touching, 
beautiful and sublime consecrations involve! A people 
that should not grow into moral giant-hood under such a 
tuition, must be organically dwarfed. Impossible! For 
sixteen months, under the dark war-cloud, the angels have 
been wrestling with us, “to make us strong like princes, that 
we might have power with God, and with men, and pre- 
vail.” For sixteen months the shadowy forms of our revo- 
lutionary fathers have been walking with us, to inspire our 
souls with courage, and gird us with their own great and 
invincible armor. They say to us again and again, “ Let 
the hero born of woman crush the serpent with his heel.” 





For the Common School Journal. 
PRACTICAL SHORT HAND. 
“ Or all toil dune by man on this earth, literary composition 


is the most exhausting. This is the reason why so many 
preachers lose their health and their lives in a vocation which, 
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rightfully pursued, is most favorable to longevity. They 
think it is the delivery of the sermon which kills them, be- 
cause their bodily weakness takes the form of sore throat. 
On the contrary it is the writing that does the business—the 
six or eight hours of daily bending overadesk. This is what 
reduced Edwards to a listless skeleton and that sent Chan- 
ning to his account before his time. ‘his is what fills 
steamers with pallid pastors,and makes clergyman and dys- 
peptic synonymous terms.” 

We quote from a (to us) unknown author, but there is a 
force to his convictions, that requires no signature to give 
them authority. 

Students, teachers and lawyers, as well as ministers, have 
daily a burden, added to their other labors, which is sinking 
the best and most ambitious of them, into an early grave. 

We hear of the steel pen disease, of nervous debility, &c., 
and though some may trace these diseases ‘to other causes, 
we think they would be much less frequently mentioned, 
were it possible to accomplish the amount of writing that 
now takes three hours in one hour, leaving the remaining 
two hours for walking in some cool and shady grove, and 
communing with nature in her varied forms. And would 
not our literati, and our business men too, be happier, holier, 
and better fitted for all the duties of life, by such a relief from 
drudgery ? 

But we did not design to treat of hygiene exclusively. As 
a saving of labor the ability to write three times as fast as 
we now do, and with one-fourth the labor, would be as valu- 


able to the strong and ambitious as to the weak. 
The student could take a full report of the valuable lec- 

tures of his course, instead of preserving a meager outline,— 

the lawyer could write out the evidence in an important trial 

in the witnesses own language; but we will not specify the 

advantages of a more rapid system of writing. There is no 

walk in life—among the active—where it would not be found 

of service. 

But here we meet a graver and more practical question. 

“ Can the labor of writing be abridged ?” or “can it be done 
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in such a way as to become of practical utility to literary 
and business men ?” 

Efforts have been made to effect it, for many years; and 
none of them have proved entirely successful. The systems 
employed have been, either too imperfect to be legible, or 
too complex to be reduced to practice within a reasonable 
time. 

The design of this article is to introduce another system— 
the latest, fullest, simplest, and as is believed, the most prac- 
ticable. 

It differs entirely from any previous system, in its alpha- 
bet and fundamental principles—being as widely removed 
from Mr. Pitman’s Phonography as his system was from 
Taylor’s, that preceded it. 

It is distinguished from other systems of short hand wri- 
ting by the following characteristics. 

Ist. It represents the sounds of the language more accu- 
rately than any other system; consequently it is more readily, 
and unmistakably legible than any other; and is in this 
respect, not at all inferior to our common style of writing. 
Ministers who use written sermons, would read the system in 
the pulpit, with the greatest ease. 

2d. It is more rapidly written than any other that has 
been designed for the use of literary men, being written much 
more rapidly than the corresponding style of phonography. 

3d. It is so simple and natural as to be reduced to prac- 
tice very readily. From thirty to forty hours practice will 
enable any one to write it correctly and readily; and then it 
is only necessary to employ it, in the common business of life, 
for a time, to give any desirable degree of skill in its use. 

The adept can write the simplest style at the rate of nine- 
ty to one hundred and twenty words per minute. 


D. P. LINDSLEY. 


Harwinton, Conn. 





DO THEY DO IT? 


A PRACTICAL man once remarked to us, “I was provoked 
the other day. My James came home from our district 
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school, and said he had done studying arithmetic. He had 
been through three times, could perform all the examples, 
and the teacher told him he would do. He need’nt study it 
any more. Now I was, of course, pleased with this an- 
nouncement. James is sixteen years old. But I thought I 
would try him. So I said, ‘James, there is a wood pile. I 
paid $3.00 per cord for it. Now take this measure, find its 
contents, and tell me how much it cost me.’ Now, do you 
think, he could not do it? He could’nt begin to do it. He 
had’nt learned how. I say, I was provoked. James had 
been in school, teacher was popular; he was reported doing 
well and was costing me some money out of pocket, besides 
his time. Ibad hoped some return. But now he could rot 
perform one of the simplest operations of practical life. And 
yet his teacher said he would do. I began to think our com- 
mon schools a humbug.” 

Our common schools were established to educate the peo- 
ple for all the ordinary duties and responsibilities of parents, 
neighbors, citizens ; to make accurate business men; trust- 
worthy public officers. Do they doit? We want facts, and 
ask our sober, observing men to bring them forward. Let us 
question our men and women, old and young, “who have 
received all of their education” in these schools. Let us see 
their hand-writing; let us see their spelling; let us hear them 
read ; let us see their letter of business or friendship; let us 
ask them to make out the town taxes, draft a bond or deed, 
cast the interest on a note running three or four years, and 
complicated by several partial payments. Do they do these 
things readily and “in good shape?” Very well, if they do. 
But did they acquire their skill in the common school, or in 
the severe school of active life? New let us question them 
in Geography, English Grammar and United States History. 
Are they “at home” in these important things? If they are, 
did they gain their aptness in the common school? Now let 
us go to our men of influence in churches and political par- 
ties; to our skillful men in our factories, counting-rooms and 
banks; to our selectmen and other town officers ; to our best 
farmers who know their soil and what to do with it; to our 
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master mechanics, who plan the work and execute it dex- 
trously. Did they gain their knowledge and skill in the com- 
mon school, or did they learn most of it afterward from other 
masters—from the strong minded parent, the professional 
teacher, the merchant, artisan, or public officer with whom 
they served ? 

Many parents feel, when they come to test their children, 
after their school days are over, somewhat as our friend above 
felt. And so do many feel, in after life, when they reflect 
how little of practical value they learned in the common 
school. But it is true, teachers can not give brains to pupils. 
It is true that the teacher and the text-book, at the best, can 
lead the student but a little way into real life. But it does 
seem to us that our teaching might well be more practical,— 
that it ought to show the young how to do, at least the most 
common things, to apply the most common principles in every 
day life. Our educators may plead rightly, that their great 
work is to teach how to learn; but let them not forget the 
ultimate object in training children should be ¢o teach them 
those things they will need to know when they become men. 
Then our teachers must be practical men and women (both, 
to make the work complete,) no novices in common affairs, 
apt in showing how to do what they teach— New Hampshire 
Journal of Education. 





RULES FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. 


1. Becin to teach any science, with the elements,—the 
foundations,—the sources of the science, and remain there 
till they are well understood. 

2. In descriptions, show, first, if possible, the thing itself; 
next, its best illustrations by pictures, drawings, or appara- 
tus; last, descriptive or defining words. 

3. Let nothing be learned by mere rote; have every term 
and principle understood when committed to memory. 

4. Let technical names follow the idea. When the idea 
is comprehended, give its name, and, if possible, its etymo- 
logical pertinency. 
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5. A rule should be the summing up, in the briefest and 
happiest terms, of the results of a prior investigation, the bet- 
ter to keep the principle in memory or to state it to others 
when called for. Let it be stated after the leading facts that 
underlie it are collected and understood. 

6. Go with your pupils always, in pursuit of any result to 
which you would lead them. Begin on the earth and lead 
them upwards. Don’t take too long steps,—don’t leap,—but 
let them see each step following the other in regular succes- 
sion. .Remember, especially, the little ones, and take them 
by the hand, if necessary. 

7. Never assume perfect knowledge. Let your pupils 
know you are still a learner a little ahead of them. When 
you do not know, say so, assuring them you will try to find 
out and tell them, if it be a matter of importance. But let 
not ignorance of things you ought to know often appear. 

8. First, draw out of your pupils all you can by well put 
questions. Let your communications, illustrations and rules 
follow. 

9. Be familiar, as near your pupils as possible, inclining 
toward them, looking at them in the eye, and reading every 
emotion. 

10. Be earnest, as though the thing you are now teaching 
is the most important in the world; impressive, as though 
determined to leave a mark that can not be obliterated. 

11. Demand the strictest attention, and always stop when 
you find any member of a class listless or trifling. 

12. Be patient with the slow and sure; they will be your 
best pupils in the end; and never try the patience of your 
class by keeping them until they are wearied out.—New 
Hampshire Journal of Education. 





MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


Tur importance of moral training in our schools is not yet 
sufficiently regarded, and in many cases no attention is given 
to the subject. We have been greatly interested in a little 
work recently prepared by M. F. Cowdery, Esq., Superin- 
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tendent of Public Schools, Sandusky, Ohio, and believe it to 
be admirably adapted to aid in promoting a right moral tone 
in the hearts of the young. The book is intended for our 
primary and intermediate schools, and contains about one 
hundred brief and appropriate stories, each followed by a few 
suggestive and pertinent questions. We give below two 
stories, and the questions, as a fair specimen of the book and 
its plan. It isa small book, and we presume it sells for about 
twenty-five cents. We believe great good would result from 
its general and judicious use. 


UNSELFISH FRANCES. 


At a time of great scarcity in Germany, a certain rich 
man invited twenty poor children to his house, and said to 
them, “In this basket there is a loaf of bread for each of you; 
take it,and come again every day at this hour till God sends 
us better times.” 

The children seized upon the basket, wrangled and fought 
for the bread, as each wished to get the best and largest 
loaf; and at last they went away, without even thanking 
him. 

Frances alone, a poor but neatly dressed child, stood mod- 
estly at a distance, took the smallest loaf which was left in 
the basket, thanked the gentleman, and then went home in 
a quiet and orderly manner. 

On the following day the children were just as ill-behaved; 
and poor Frances this time received a loaf which was scarcely 
half the size of the rest. But when she came home and her 
mother began to cut the bread, there fell out of it a number 
of bright new silver pieces. 

Her mother was perplexed, and said, “Take back the 
money this instant; for it has, no doubt, got into the bread 
through some mistake.” 

Frances carried it back. But the benevolent man said, 
“No, no! it was no mistake. I had the money baked in the 
smallest loaf in order to reward you, my dear child. Re- 
member that the person who is contented with the smallest 
loaf rather than quarrel for the larger one, will find blessings 
still more valuable than money baked in bread.” 





1. Did little Frances appear to be a selfish, or an unselfish girl ? 

2. Of twenty children in this room, how many would quietly wait as little 
Frances did, if twenty baskets of fruit, some larger anid some smaller, were to 
be offered them ? 

3. How ought each and all to do in such a case? 
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4 Which would feel the happiest, those who wished all the largest baskets 
for themselves, or those who should be glad to have athers have the best? 

5. Whom do we all love the best, those who think first of themselves, or 
those who are thoughtful of the comforts of others? 


THE SELFISH BOY. 


Not long since a lady attended the exhibition of some 
paintings, at which several schools were present. A little 
boy and girl belonging to the first school that came to look 
at them, had secured a good seat, where they could see with- 
out difficulty, and very quietly waited for the exhibition to 
commence. 

Just before the time, some large boys, tall enough to look 
over all the little heads, came crowding up to the front seat, 
and one of them very rudely crowded the little boy and girl, 
to get their place. The lady spoke to him kindly, and re- 
quested him not to trouble the children. 

“] came here first,” he replied, “and have a right to the 
seat.” 

“ O, no,” said the lady, “they were here long before you 
came in; and they are so small that they can not see the 
paintings if they are farther back, while you can look-over 
their heads.” 

“ Well,” he answered ina surly tone, “I paid my money 
to see, and I am going to see;” and he actually pushed one 
of the children out of his place. 

He saw the paintings, and he heard the explanations 
given. But do you think the selfish boy was happy? If he 
was his face did not tell the truth. But selfish people are 
never truly happy. ‘They may do many wicked things to 
obtain their desires, but they can not be happy. 





1. How onght the large boys to have selected their seats at the exhibition ? 

2. Would you expect that the boy that would contend for the best seat at an 
exhibition or in the school room, would make a pleasant companion? Why 
not? 

3. When children themselves see that they are about to act in a very selfish 
manner, what ought they at once to do? 

4. How must we always feel and act towards others, if we would make 
them happy and ourselves also? 

5. And if we do the very best we can for the good of others, who will then 
be the happier ?—Ourselves, or those we try to make happy ? 





ALPHABET OF PROVERBS. 


A grain of prudence is worth a pound of craft. 
Boasters are cousins to liars. 
Confession of a fault makes half amends. 
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Denying a fault doubles it. 
Envy shooteth at others and woundeth herself. 
Foolish fear doubles danger. 
God reaches us good things by our hands. 
He has hard work who has nothing to do. 
It costs more to revenge wrongs than to bear them. 
Knavery is the worst trade. 
Learning makes a man fit company for himself. 
’ Modesty is a guard to virtue. 
Not to hear conscience is the way to silence it. 
One hour to day is worth two to-morrow. 
Proud looks make foul work in fair faces. 
Quiet conscience gives quiet sleep. 
Richest is he that wants least. 
Small faults indulged are little thieves that let in greater. 
The boughs that bear most hang lowest. 
Upright walking is sure walking. . 
Virtue and happiness are mother and daughter, 
Wise men make more opportunities than they find. 
- You never lose by doing a good turn. 
Zeal without knowledge is fire without light. 





OUR.NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
No. II. 


In the July number of the Common ScHoor JouRNAL, was given 
a brief sketch of our American Normal Schools, treating of them in 
respect to number, location, and expense. It is proposed to resume 
and complete the sketch, as far as originally designed. We add the 
following particulars, therefore, under the title of 

II. Expense. New Jersey has expended by State action, or by 
private liberality, for the purposes of its Normal School, about 
$120,000, in the following sums: directlygfor two buildings in Tren- 
ton, furniture, grounds, and other expenses, between $70,000 and 
$80,000 ; and Preparatory School, at Beverly, to found and sustain 
which, Paul Farnum, Esq., with a heart like the Sun, the source of 
light and heat for unknown myriads, gave the requisite grounds, build- 
ings, library, to the value of $35,000, and $20,000, in addition to 
which he had paid the whole expense of the school for the first year. 


Vou. IX. 18 
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What a monument! Its splendor is priceless. The State appropri- 
ates $1,200 a year to the Normal School. 

Pennsylvania has recognized one institution as a Normal School at 
Millersville, having complied with the provisions of the act, viz: 

1. A Hall for 1,000 persons. 

2. The apparatus, library, boarding accommodations, and school 
accommodations for three hundred persons, and 

3. Ten acres of ground, as school premises. 

Illinois has appropriated the interest of a fund of $100,000, has 
located its Normal University at Bloomington, on a tract of sixty 
acres, in addition to which the town of Bloomington, to secure the 
locating of the school for itself, gave $141,000, and one hundred acres 
more. 

Wisconsin has a school fund of $4,000,000, and a university fund 
of over $350,000. The State University is located at Madison, on an 
eminence near Lake Mendota, surrounded by a park of forty acres. 
One-fourth of the funds arising fromthe sale of the swamp lands, 
is to be appropriated to the Normal School, to be established at 
Madison. 

Rhode Island gives to the support of its Normal School, at Bristol, 
$4,000, as its annual appropriation. 

New York city expends $7,500 per annum for its Normal Schools, 
besides the incidental expenses. 


Charleston, S. C., made one appropriation of $10,000 for one year, 
to its school. 

Transylvania, Kentucky, the seat of a University, gives the use of 
$100,009 of University property, to its Normal School, by the trus- 
tees, amounting to two-thirds of the expense, in addition to which the 
State gives $12,000 as annual appropriation. This failed 

III. Numper or Grapvates. From the latest statistics which 
are at hand, we give the whole number of graduates of the four Mas- 
sachusetts Schools, as 2,525; of the New York State Norma! Scliool, 
at Albany, as 1,158; of the Connecticut State Normal School. a= 16%; 
of the New Jersey State Nawmal School, as 146; of the Uppcr Can- 
ada Normal School, as 1,430; a total of 5,397 alumni, not to aiid the 
hundreds of others not on the records before us, in summing «)) the 
above results. 

IV. Numper or Memsers. To the above array, add the much 
greater number who have been for more or less time. mem! r~ of 


these schools, as is definitely known, viz: in Massachusetis the whiele 
number is stated at 5,271; in New York, 3,405; in Michigan, 1.200; 
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in Connecticut, 1,744; in Rhode Island, 506; in New Jersey, 353; 
in Upper Canada, 2,805, besides the thousands whom the above fig- 
ures do not include, in other State Schools, and in those of the cities 
and towns, in respect to which definite information can not here be 
given. 

V. Present NumBer or MemsBers. The School at Westfield 
Mass., has 150 members; that at Albany, N. Y., 263; that at New 
Britain, Conn., 80; that at Bristol, R. 1, 90; that at Trenton, N. J., 
120; that at Bloomington, IIL, 150; that at Ypsilanti, Mich., 300; 
the whole amounting to 1,173. The proportion of the sexes of Nor- 
mal Scholars in the five States, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, New York, and New Jersey, was found to be at a certain time, 
311 males to 937 females. 

The “ American Normal School Association,” originating in a Con- 
vention held at New York city, August, 1855, has held seven annual 
meetings, the results of which have been incalculably valuable and 
effective, for the judicious and rapid improvement of our Systems of 
Public Instruction. The annual report, and other documents, pre- 
pared and sent forth by these and other officers of public instruction, 
have thrown a flood of light on the topics of which they treat, com- 
posing a genuine, voluminous, highly original, and unequaled litera- 
ture of education, such as no other nation has ever formed or even 
seen. ‘The vastness, and the grandeur, and the moral glory, of their 
beneficent, illuminating labors, with pen, and voice, and deed, would 
be deemed incredible, nay overwhelming, if opened in detail, for the 
first time, before any mind, however familiar with large views, and 
generous action. 

The above schedule of details is obviously defective, for want of 
access to full returns. Documents supplying the deficiency, would be 
cordially received by the compiler of the above. The half, as it were, 
has not been told. Millions of money, and thousands of teachers, hun- 
dreds of thousands of scholars, nay, millions, if we include whole sec- 
tions in our view, with a still larger host of deeply interested parents 
and citizens, to which add, all true patriots, are the means, and the 
partners in this commanding public interest. The extent of the field 
that is comparatively untilled, or even absolutely wild, rough, and 
wholly untouched, in the Southern States, and in the territories, is 
yet terribly and wofully large, not to instance the ruder districts of 
the older States. All our good schools should be adequately sus- 
tained, and new ones established, in all the waste places. 

Brookiyrn, N. Y. L. W. HART. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR. 


1860. 


Meeting of South Carolina Secession Convention, 
Secession ordinance passed, 
Major Anderson moves his forces from Fort Moultrie to 
Fort Sumter, (on the night of ) 
John B. Floyd resigned position as Secretary of War, 
1861. 


Dec. 
“ 


“ 
“ 


Senator Benjamin’s farewell secession speech in the Senate, Jan. 


Departure of the South Carolina Commissioners from 
Washington, 

Buchanan’s Fast, 

Miss. Convention passed ordinance of secession, 

Star of the West fired on from Fort Moultrie, 

Fla. and Ala. passed the ordinance of secession, 

Mr. Seward’s speech in the U. S. Senate, 

Navy Yard at Pensacola seized by the rebels, 

Secession ordinance passed by Ga. Convention, 

Jeff. Davis withdrew from the Senate, 

Louisiana passed the ordinance of secession, 

U. S. Mint and Custom House seized at New Orleans, 

The Montgomery Convention organized, 

Peace Convention organized at Washington, 

Jeff. Davis elected President and Alex. H. Stevens Vice- 
President of the Southern Confederacy by the Mont- 
gomery Convention, 

Jeff. Davis inaugurated, 

President Lincoln arrived in Washington, 

Texas declared out of the Union, 

Commissioners from the Montgomery Government left 
Washington, 

Attack on Sumter, 

President's call for 75,000 men, 

Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry burnt, 

First troops arrive at Washington, 

Mass. Troops attacked in Baltimore, 

N. Y. 7th regiment started for Washington, 

Gosport Navy Yard abandoned, 

21,000 stand of arms taken by Illinois troops from St. 
Louis Arsenal, 

Capture of Camp Frost at St. Louis by Gen. Lyon, 

Gen. Butler enters Baltimore, 

Ordinance of secession passed by N. C. Convention, 

Telegraphic dispatches seized throughout North, 

Death of Col. Ellsworth, 

Lieut. Tompkins’ dash to Fairfax Court House, 

Battle of Philippi, Western Va., 

Border State Convention met at Frankfort, Ky., 
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Battle of Big Bethel, 

Western Virginia Convention met at Wheeling, 
Fast Day in the rebel states, 

Harper’s Ferry evacuated, 

Mass. Ist regiment, Col. Cowdin, left Boston for war, 
Ohio troops fired on from masked battery at Vienna, 
Battle of Booneville, Missouri, 

Marshal Kane arrested, 

The Sumter escaped from New Orleans, 

Battle of Falling Waters in Western Virginia, 
Congress met, 

Battle of Carthage, Missouri, 

Battle of Rich Mountain, Western Va., 

Battle of Carrick’s Ford, “ « 

Advance from Washington toward Manassas, 
Batue of Blackburn’s Ford, 

Battle of Bull Run, 

Gen. Fremont arrives at St. Louis, 

Gen. McClellan arrives at Washington, 

Battle of Dug Spring, Mo., 

Hampton burnt, 

Battle of Wilson’s Creek, death of Gen. Lyon, 
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The banks agree to take $50,000,000 of the goverment loan, “ 12, 


Gen. Fremont’s proclamation, 

Capture of forts at Hatteras, 

Gen. Grant takes possession of Paducah, 

Battle of Summersville, Western Virginia, 

The President modifies Fremont’s proclamation, 

Battle of Cheat Mountain, Western Virginia, 

Surrender of Lexington, Missouri, 

National Fast, 

Munson’s Hill evacuated, 

Wilson’s Zouaves attacked at Santa Rosa Island, 

Attack on our fleet at the mouth of the Mississippi, 

Battle of Ball’s Bluff, and death of Senator Baker, 
nyi’s charge at Springfield, 

Gen. McClellan appointed General-in Chief, 

Gen. Fremont’s removal from his command, 

Battle of Belmont, Missouri, 

Capture of Port Royal, S. C., 

Gen. Halleck appointed as Fremont’s successor, 

Fast in rebel states, 

News of the capture of Mason and Slidell, 

The rebels attack Fort Pickens, 

Congress met, 

Gen. Phelps landed troops at Ship Island, 

Battle at Camp Alleghany, 

Stone fleet sunk in Charleston harbor, 

Battle of Drainesville, 

( To be continued. ) 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


New Haven. L. L. Camp, Esq. has been elected Principal of 
the Washington School, and is to enter upon his duties at the com- 
mencement of the September term. Mr. Camp has had much expe- 
rience and has shown himself to be a competent and efficient instruct- 
or. We welcome his return to professional labors, and wish him 
abundant success. 

R. H. Park, Esq. has been appointed Principal of the Wolcott 
School, now nearly ready for opening. Mr. Park has had a large ex- 
perience in Norwich and New Haven, and we trust he will find his 
new situation a pleasant one. He has our best wishes. 

Bripceport. N. F. Peck, Esq., who has been the successful 
Principal of the Golden Hill School, has resigned and gone into other 
business at Willimantic. His successor is Mr. Samuel Johnson, who 
has previously taught in another part of Bridgeport. May both suc- 
ceed in their new situations. 

Carirornia. The sum of $3,000 has been appropriated to the 
establishment of a Normal School, which was to be opened on the 
third Monday of July. This is cheering and shows that the cause of 
popular education is to be properly cared for on our Western borders. 
May we be not less wise here. 

New Lonpon. We had the pleasure of attending the examination 
of the Young Ladies’ High School of this city, under Miss Wyman, 
July 30th. Every vacant place in the room was crowded by attentive 
auditors. We noticed Hon. Henry P. Haven and other members of 
the Board of Education, on the platform. The examination was 
thorough and very creditable to the young ladies and their teachers. 
The essays of the graduating class were well written, and read so as 
to be distinctly heard in all parts of the room. We have seldom if 
ever been present at a public examination of any school which in all 
respects was more satisfactory, and gave better evidence of skillful 
and thorough training. On the 31st the Rev. Dr. Field, of New Lon- 
don, gave the closing address and the diplomas were presented by Mr. 
Haven. We regretted that we were compelled to leave before these 
exercises. 

GREENWICH. The schools in the Center or Meeting House Dis- 
trict are steadily improving. The people of this district have adopted 
the policy of securing first rate teachers and then retaining them as 
long as possible. The school has very much changed under the care 
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of Mr. Wright and his assistants. We were much’ interested in a 
visit to the school at Mianus. Since we were last there, a new school 
house has been erected on a fine lot, and the school appeared well. 
The kind, conciliatory manner of the teacher must secure the love of 
her pupils. We know that in sevenal other districts the schools have 
been well cared for by the district officers. 


Stamrogp. Ina short visit to the largest graded school in this 
borough, we saw much to commend. The Principal, Mr. Coburn, it 
seems is accustomed to occupy a few moments each day*in reading 
extracts from the papers, or otherwise acquainting his school with the 
principal events transpiring in this country. By this means an inter- 
est is awakened in our own country, and its geography and history 
are taught so as to be understood and remembered. The singing in 
the other departments was good. In Miss Lovell’s room we were 
pleased with the custom of requiring written accounts of the lessons. 
The specimens we saw were very correct. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


INSTITUTES, under the direction of the Superintendent of schools, 
will be held as below indicated. We hope teachers will endeavor to 
attend in their respective counties and that they will be in attendance 
from the commencement to the close. The regular exercises for the 
teachers will commence on Tuesday morning of the week named, 
though a lecture, or address, to the people will be given on the 
evening preceding :— 


COUNTY. PLACE. TIME OF COMMENCING. 
Windham County, Chaplin, Sept. 16th. 
New Haven “ Wallingford, Sept. 23d. 
Middlesex “ Westbrook, Sept. 30th. 
Litchfield * West Cornwall, Oct. 21st. 
Fairfield, S Ridgefield, Oct. 28th. 
Tolland, . Staffordville, Nov. 6th. 


Each of the above will be held for the term of four days, with the 
exception of the last two, which will be only two days. 


Norma Scnoot. The next term of this institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday, September 17th. Those wishing to attend 
should make early application to Hon. Davip N. Camp, New 
Britain. 















American Institute. 


Omisston. In the account of the anniversary exercises of the 
State Normal*School, we inadvertently omitted naming the address 
before the alumni. George Fillow, Esq. of Hartford, gave an excel- 
lent and practical address, which was very favorably received. Mr- 
Fillow is a graduate of this sehool, and for the last three or four 
years he has taught, most acceptably, in Hartford. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

The thirty-third annual session of the American Institute of In- 
struction was held in Hartford on the 20th, 21st and 22d of August. 
Though the attendance was not as large as in some previous years, 
the meeting was an interesting and profitable one. In our next we 
shall give a more particular account of the exercises of the occasion. 





BOOK NOTICE. 

The New Gymnastics for men, women and children. By Dio Lewis, M. D. 
With three hundred illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 8vo. 274 pp. 
We are glad to see this book. It will prove a most welcome volume to mul- 

titudes of teachers, and will do mtich good. The directions and illustrations 

are abundant and plain. No man has done so much ‘to awaken an interest in 
the important subject of physical training as Dr. Lewis, and though all may 
not fully carry out all the details, we are confident that great good will result 
from the study of this book. 

Send one dollar to Dio Lewis, M. D., Boston, and you will in return receive 

a copy of the book, postage paid. 
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